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THE ORAL MAGAZINE 


DOROTHY DANFORTH 
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Oral Composition! The Project Method! The Socialized 
Recitation! These are most assuredly three of the most 
commonly discussed topics in the teaching of English to- 
day. Projects that provide grist for the project-mill, sub- 
jects for oral compositions, methods for carrying on the social 
recitation, are being sought by earnest teachers. Well do 
they know that a live project means a live, wide-awake, up- 
and-doing pupil, and the true socialized recitation means a 
pupil working with his fellows. To my fellow teachers in 
English, I present this language project and an account of 
the way in which it was carried out in my school room. In 
doing this I realize that neither the project nor the method 
is entirely new, but the benefits and the joy derived by each 
pupil are new to that group. It is because my own bovs 
and girls enjoyed their experiences so thoroughly and gained 
from them so much in sureness of speech and interest in 
English that I offer the project of the Oral Magazine. 


I 


The suggestion that the class present an oral magazine 
germinated after a week’s study of magazines. Hach pupil 
had been studying at least one magazine and had explained 
its composition to the class. The covers were discussed. 
Were they artistic? Were they effective? What one was 
most appropriate for that particular kind of magazine? Then 
the space allotted to advertising in each magazine was con- 
sidered and such questions as, “What Rrericcticnts are the 
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most impressive and why? Which would most quickly stim- 
ulate buying?” , 

“What objections have you, if any?” were talked over in 
class. Then followed the study of the table of contents, 
the current event articles, the stories, the pictures, the special 
departments—such as the jokes, the question box, and so on. 
Finally, the pupils working together decided what they would 
have in their magazine, if they were to edit one, and the 
seed was planted which blossomed into an oral magazine. 
The staff for the Oral Magazine project was appointed by 
the class with the advice and consent of its faculty member— 
and the preliminary work proceeded as it does for a written 
magazine—that is, committees were appointed and duties 
assigned. Part of the work was written out, corrected, and 
committed to memory for the presentation ; part was gathered - 
together and given almost extemporaneously from topics or 
notes. Thus these two types of composition were used. After 
conferences, a few rehearsals of certain sections of the maga- 
zine, and the approval of the editorial staff, the magazine 
thus duly censored, was presented before other members of 
the school who, as they termed it, were “lucky” enough to 
have that period, the last period in the day, for study. 

The curtain parted to show the cover of the magazine. 
This was a boy dressed as a sailor. While looking through 
a telescope he remarked, “I am the Observer. Follow me 
through the pages of this book and we shall observe much 
together.” 

After all had fixed the cover picture in their minds, the 
Editor appeared and announced the Observer staff, after 
which he introduced the smallest boy in the division. This 
lad, who was dressed as a valet, said: 


As each page of this paper is offered to view, 
I'll boldly come out and announce it to you, 
It may not be spoken in rhythm and rhyme, 
But Ill tell you about it, some way, each time. 
Now some advertisements you shall see; 

From reliable sources, they must be. 


- The first advertisement was a group of girls clad in camp 
costumes. By means of an original parody about camp life 
they advertised a new summer camp for girls. Another young 
miss who was an excellent dancer advertised herself as a 
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dancing teacher by giving an exhibition of a few steps oi 
the modern dances and ending with a little esthetic dance 
which she herself had worked out to the music of “Humor- 
esque.” Her accompanist was a member of the division. 
From just these two advertisements, one can easily see that 
other school activities readily lend themselves to this part of 
the magazine. 

Some of the advertisements showed how classics could be 
applied to the business world. One showed that Malted Milk 
was good for the “Seven Ages of Man.” These were the 
“infant—in the nurse’s arms,” “the whining schoolboy with 
his satchel and shining morning face,” the lover, and so 
forth. A boy stood at one side with a can of Malted Milk 
in his hand and declaimed, “Malted Milk is food for 

First, the infant—” 

Another advertisement was a little boy in the hkeness of 
“Ned Higgins.” He was eating one gingerbread man and 
had other gingerbread figures hanging on a string around 
his neck. He recited an original jingle: 

I know your little boy, although I’ve never seen him, 
Would surely like Ned’s gingerbread, so take him some 
to please him. 

Then came Benjamin Franklin dropping pennies in a toy 
bank. As he did this, he gave a homily on “Thrift.” 

Next, the page announced that the first of the leading 
articles would be “The Progress of the World,” which showed 
the use of Current Event Study. This was divided into 
local, state, national, and international news. These were 
given by four of the pupils who had been chosen to look up 
the material for these topics. They were not speeches com- 
mitted to memory; instead the pupils gave them by the aid 
of topics and a few notes. 

Following “The Progress of the World,” the page an- 
nounced a group of famous cartoons, as the division was 
fortunate enough to have a rather clever cartoonist among 
its members. Some of these cartoons illustrated events al- 
ready mentioned in “The Progress of the World.” For ex- 
ample, one article that I remember was entitled “What 
President Wilson has done to preserve peace during his a:- 
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ministration.” The pupil told about the trouble in Mexico, 
and then went on to say: 

“During Wilson’s present administration one of the most 
horrible wars ever known is raging. Our ships have been 
sunk without regard to the rights of neutral nations. The 
Germans have tried to shut off our commerce, yet we have 
kept out of this war and may still hope to, if the United 
States receives a favorable reply from Germany. However, 
we must preserve our rights; we must watch our step.” The 
cartoon showed Uncle Sam nearing the edge of a precipice, 
below which were dangerous crags with “War” inscribed 
upon them. Beyond the crags was a very dark, rugged 
barrier, steeper and higher than the precipice over which 
Uncle Sam seemed about to leap. I suppose this barrier 
represented the hard climb back to normal conditions after 
a war. The cartoon was entitled, “Watch Your Step.” 

The next item announced was “Glimpses of Town Favor- 
ites.” These were character sketches of well-known men 
and women. Lach speaker kept the audience ignorant of 
the name of the person until the very end of his sketch. 
In connection with these, reports of interviews with prom- 
inent men on the subject of “The Value of a High-School 
Education” were given. This was a very valuable contribu- 
tion to the magazine. One message was, “In spite of the 
fact that. I never graduated from a high school, I am a suec- 
cessful business man, but, my boy, you little know the em- 
barrassment I have suffered at times because I could not put 
into words, oral or written, that which I wished to commun- 
icate to others. I believe a high-school education would have 
done much to save me from this embarrassment 
Money accumulates but flies away; education is something 
no one can take from you. Tell the boys and girls to pro- 
cure for themselves all the education that they can, to study 
hard, and to persevere.” 


II 


No magazine seemed complete to these boys and girls un- 
less it contained a story, given orally, of course. For ex- 
ample: 
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THE QUEST OF THE JEWEL 


In the far-off days of long ago, there were many people 
searching for a jewel. And the strangest part of all was that 
they themselves did not rightly know what the jewel was 
which they were trying to find. One thought it was a pearl, 
one thought it was an emerald, one a ruby, and one said it was 
nothing but plain common glass, colored to suit a person’s 
fancy. Every one thought differently; none would listen to 
another’s idea. They all went to hunt for this jewel, but before 
starting out they had a meeting. Each agreed to follow the 
Quest of the Jewel until he found it or learned that his path 
was wrong. Im twenty years they would again meet and each 
tell to the rest what he had learned in his journey. One at- 
tendant there was to be, who would go from one to another, to 
see that each had his needs supplied, and that none turned 
back from the Quest. That for which they were to seek was 
called the Jewel of Happiness. 

There were many who started on the Quest but there were 
only five who met again after the twenty years, and only these 
five learned the true Jewel of Happiness. 


They began to tell of their experiences. The one who had 
followed the ruby spoke thus: “I thought I saw Happiness in 
the flash and fire of the ruby, in the glow of wine and the 
sparkle of lights, but I have followed these things for which we 
seek,” The follower of the pearl then spoke: “In the purity of 
the pearl, I thought, ended the Quest. So I entered a convent 
and have lived a holy and blameless life; but, even in this, 
something is lacking. It is not the pearl we seek, O Searchers 
of the Quest.” The follower of the emerald spoke: ‘‘The emerald 
held for me the green of growing things and the world of the 
outdoors, and I thought that was the true jewel. But I shut 
myself from men, and now I cannot. reenter their companion- 
ship. The emerald does not end the Quest for us, O Searchers 
of the Quest.” 

Then, sadly, the one who had called the Jewel but glass, 
gaid, “I did not believe in the Quest. I thought it but a fancy, 
and scoffed at it until I became a cynic, but, at last, by my 
loneliness I have learned truth. And although the Quest is 
forever lost to me, I came to tell you never to cease believing 
that the Jewel does exist and that some day you may find 
it. This I have learned in my unworthiness, O Searchers of the 
Quest.” He stopped, and they stood silent. 

And as they mourned that the Jewel was unfound, the at- 
tendant rose. He came forward holding in his hand an opal. 
He spoke. “O Searchers of the Quest, I have found the Jewel. 
See, here it is, an opal. In it are blended the pleasure of lights, 
the purity of blamelessness, the love of living things, and the 
wisdom of sorrow. For here are all colors so mixed that it 
cannot be seen where one ends and the other begins. And it 
takes a wise, wise person to know how to blend them rightly,.”’ 


“But where did you find it,’ they cried, wondering. “You, the 
servant!” The attendant’s face lighted. ‘“Ah,” he said, “I 
learned how to find happiness a bit from being with each one 
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of you, and by serving you, earned the Jewel from the Giver 
of Happiness.” 

At other times, in place of the short story or in addition 
to it, we have had plays. 

Next came the oral book review page. For instance, one 
girl reported as follows: 

“The last book which I placed on my shelf of enjoyable 
books was The Prince and the Pauper, by Mark Twain. 
This book shows the life of the nobility and of the very poor 
in England, during the reign of Henry the Highth. Tom 
Canty, a poor boy, is mistaken for the Prince, and the Prince 
and he exchange places. Many humorous situations follow. 
Tom Canty’s father is the only disagreeable character in 
the book. He is a harsh and cruel being. You will like 
the Prince especially well because he makes no class dis- 
tinetion. He is a true nobleman. I know some of you have 
enjoyed The Adventures of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn. Add to these the adventures of Prince Edward and 
Tom Canty, and you will want to read still more books by 
this great American author, Mark Twain.” 

Another book report was given in this form: : 

“If you would like to be taken into the times of the 
French and Indian wars, into perilous travels and _hair- 
breadth escapes through the upper part of New York State, 
if you enjoy reading about characters in masquerade, Indian 
customs and superstitions, and good and bad Indians, read 
The Last of the Mohicans, by James Fenimore Cooper.” 

Their books had been chosen from the book list which 
the English teachers, with the help of the hbrarians, had 
compiled. Such book reports as those did not take away the 
interest in the story; on the other hand, they stimulated 
interest. They awakened in many of the pupils a desire to 
read these books at once and to report in similar ways on 
other books which they had read. Thus the project reached 
beyond the child’s life in school. 


Til 


For the “puzzle section,” one of the boys who was an apt 
magician did some of his tricks and explained them. One 
of them .ran somewhat as follows: 
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“Now, ladies and gentlemen, this is the most elusive and 
satisfactory coin trick ever invented. It defies detection. 
Here is a neat glass jar which is obviously empty; here, also, 
is a glass stopper which accompanies the jar. You may 
examine the stopper and glass jar freely. My assistant will 
pass them around among you. I will now take four or five 
half dollars. These you may examine also. (The assistant 
passes them about). Now without any exchange or without 
putting anything into the jar, I close the jar with the stopper 
which you have examined. (To one of the spectators) You 
had just as soon have a pocketful of those half dollars?” 
“Yes, sir.” “All right. Now I will cause these to vanish, 
and you listen. (The coins vanish and are heard to arrive 
in the glass jar.) Please note carefully that the jar is still 
closed by the stopper. My assistant will pass this around. 
Let some one in the audience open it and carefully remove 
the coins. Examine everything very closely to prove the 
absence of tricking. ‘How did he do it?’ do I hear you ask? 
T’ll tell you how I did it. 

“T have two glass stoppers, one glass jar, a half dozen 
coins, a small piece of invisible wire, and a spool of in- 
visible thread. One stopper was prepared before the trick 
was presented. Two small pin holes were drilled througn 
the stopper so as to allow the two pieces of wire to pass 
through them. The wire serves as a support for three of 
the coins which are duplicates of the ones I showed you. 
Two ends of the wire are fastened together here (he shows 
the apparatus as he talks) and a thread is attached to the 
wire at this place. While the three coins were being passed 
around for examination, I put the prepared glass stopper 
into the glass jar, calling your attention to it as I did so. 
From now on the trick is very simple. I ‘palmed’ the coins 
when I wished them to disappear—just like this—and feigned 
to throw them toward the glass jar. Presto! Change! Mv 
assistant pulled the string; the coins dropped to the bottom, 
and the trick was completed. Then I allowed you to see the 
glass jar again. The holes in the stopper are so small that 
they are practically invisible. You see this is a very simple 
trick for the parlor or the small stage. I thank you for 
your attention.” 
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Such talks are valuable because the speeches are expository 
and explanatory in form and are given exactly and fluently 
because of the interest in the subject. Similar articles can 
be given by the Domestic Science Department. Let the 
girls show and tell about the proper way to take dress meas- 
urements. The boys from the Manual Training Department 
can tell how to make a telephone table. None of this work 
is over the heads of the pupils, none of it is too technical, 
and all of it is very practical. 

The lexicographer’s department gives an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a little dialogue and for the presentation of cor- 
rect oral speech. For example: 

1st Pupil—Give me a synonym for the word intermission 
when it is used in connection with our school. 

2d Pupil—lIt is called recess’. 

1st Pupil—Does the accent fall on the last syllable? 

2d Pupil—Yes, the best dictionaries give the pronouncia- 
tion recess’, first, so we should always say, “Our recess’ comes 
at ten-thirty.” 

The magazine closed with an epilogue by the tiniest girl 
in the class. She thanked the audience for their attention 
and begged them to excuse all mistakes. 

This language exercise through project experiment is 
justified because: 

1. It introduces subjects of interest which are found by the 
pupils and presented to other pupils. 

2. It shows the pupil that he can obtain for himself informa- 
tion on current events, opinions of prominent men on definite 
subjects, and so forth, and impart the information thus gained, 
to others. 

8. It teaches the pupil to be accurate and fluent in his oral 
speech and shows him the necessity for a large vocabulary. 

4. It gives the pupils practice in most of the literary forms: 
narration, rhyme, description, exposition, and public address. 

5. It connects language with other subjects, such as manual 
training, physical education, and sewing. 

6. It connects the English work with life through the inter- 
views and current events. 

7. It introduces the pupil to one of the most common sources 
of reading material, the magazine, and through this study, in- 
directly it influences the pupil’s taste in literature of the present 
day. 

As an entertainment for a Parents’ Evening or a School 
Assembly, I can think of nothing much more worth while 
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than the Oral Magazine. As the magazine from time to 
time can be arranged in such an entirely different way, its 
possibilities are almost boundless. With all departments in 
the school co-operating, all kinds of magazines can be issued 
—such as A Christmas Magazine, A Better Speech Week 
Pamphlet, and An Athletic Number. 

With what classes have I used this project? I have found 
it helpful in English nine and ten (the first and second 
years in a four year high school). ‘The pupils are very en- 
thusiastic over it; they co-operate wonderfully in its pro- 
duction. The other departments in the school welcome it. 
It is, in truth, one of the happiest and best class projects 
I have ever used. 


THE MODERN NOTE IN TEACHING LITERA- 
TPUREs O° BOYS OR (EHE: SECONDARY, 
GRADES 


HAROLD W. WISE 
Country Day School, Newton, Massachusetts 


What can the teaching of literature accomplish? Almost 
anything. The boy of the secondary grades is at a peculiarly 
plastic period. He is ready to learn many new things. H's 
mind is open. Properly taught, he will become an imagina- 
tive, sound, venturesome creature. Improperly taught, he 
is more likely to evolve into a one-sided, positive personality, 
or, worse still, into a flabby-minded, stamped-out product 
that sleeps, eats, and chatters its time away. 

I tell my boys that literature is an interpretation of life. 
“We get our knowledge of life,” I begin, “from experience. 
The greater the number, variety, and intensity of your ex- 
periences, the more successful man you are apt to be, and 
the more you will enjoy life. You may learn much about 
life from your own experience; the more, the better. But 
you will learn an immense amount from other men’s inter- 
pretation of life. This interpretation, which we find in 
books, will not only add much new material to your back- 
ground, but will illuminate conclusions you have already 
vaguely felt. 
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“Experience,” I continue, “is of three kinds: That which 
merely adds to your knowledge; that which makes you think, 
and that which affects you emotionally. * Books, as inter- 
preters of life—as tellers of experience—fall into these same 
divisions. But all books are not true to experience. Many 
of them paint false pictures of life, and stress emotions which 
are not genuine. Such books are not literature. A worth- 
while book must stimulate you. It should add to your store 
of knowledge; it should challenge you to think, either in 
agreement or disagreement; and, most important of all, it 
should excite your emotions by the beauty and truth of the 
life in its pages. If it does not stimulate you in at least 
one of these three ways, it is not worth while.” 


ii 


I have gone thus fully into my beliefs in the power of 
literature because I feel them so strongly. Now, I should 
like to say wherein I think the study of the classics has failed. 
The first difficulty is language. Old words, old forms of 
words, countless allusions to mythology, inverted order of 
sentences, are not incentives to the average American boy to 
read eagerly the pages of a poem. Yet, to pick the work to 
pieces in order to secure the meaning removes the study from 
an esthetic to a mathematical plane. This method has been 
used too frequently, and is recognized to-day as the surest 
way to kill a growing taste for literature. 

The next difficulty in the approach to the classics is the 
background. Nothing, let alone a book, is of value by itself. 
Everything must be judged against its background. Back- 
ground is the needed item in life to-day. It is most woe- 
fully lacking in the average schoolboy. No piece of liter- 
ature can be studied properly by itself. It must be studied 
in its setting. To understand Macbeth fully we must know 
something of the history of his time, the Elizabethan belief 
in witches and ghosts, and the difficulties of Elizabethan 
stage production—to mention only a few necessary prelimi- 
naries. The average classic is surrounded by a wall of back- 
ground—if I may be permitted to construct a wall out of a 
background—and years of isolation have tended to strengthen 
it. The leveling of this wall is not an easy task. 
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In the preceding paragraph I made the statement that 
nothing is of value by itself. Many boys can testify to the 
truth of this. The classics of literature stand out pitifully 
stark and uninviting to countless students, both before and 
after studying. These masterpieces seem to the boy to be 
totally unconnected with his knowledge of human life. He 
regards these books in exactly the way that he evaluates a 
roomful of objects at an art museum—rather unrelated, for- 
bidding specimens which reach no kindred chord in his mind. 

Yet, as if to contradict this statement, there is that occa- 
sional boy who learns to love his classics. But he, poor 
fellow, often errs as badly in the other extreme. He comes 
to idolize his favorites in literature. He admits none other 
into the charmed circle. Only the other night, I met a 
gentleman of this type. He loved his Dickens and Lamh, 
but his mind was a desert, and had been for twenty years, 
on the subject of modern writings. That is the wrong way 
to like literature. For literature is a fluid affair. It does 
not stagnate. Like life, it moves ever onward. 

One might think from the preceding paragraphs that L 
do not believe in the study of the English classics. Not at 
all. They are classics. That is all there is to say. But J 
have called attention to facts that do exist. In order to 
reveal the beauty and power of these masterpieces to the 
schoolboy, we must frankly recognize the difficulties in the 
study of them. We do not want the boy to look upon the 
great writings of our literature as formidable, cold works of 
art, nor as isolated exercises in literary dissection, and yet, 
on the other hand, we do not want him to fall in love witli 
the dead past at the sacrifice of the very much alive present. 

To prevent the boy from falling into these errors, we must 
emphasize the modern view point in the teaching of the 
classics. Not only should we set each piece in its natural 
background, but we must teach the boy to look on it, judge 
it, enjoy it, react to it, in a modern way. In other words, 
we must humanize it. We must present it to him in the 
light of his own experience, so that the characters will walk 
out of the cold pages of the book into the sunlight of our day. 
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II 


Background, as I have said before, is,a great essential 
in literature, but it is necessary, also, to view this background 
with the proper “slant.” The light which we throw on this 
picture of life must be a steady, warm, and honest one. 
“True,” some will say, “but all up-to-date schools do teach 
with the modern view point.” In answer to this contention 
IT would say that I know schools that teach even modern 
literature with a century-dead viewpoint. 

Now the best way to create a modern viewpoint is the 
study of modern literature. By modern literature, I mean 
American and English books published in the last thirty 
years. The amount of good literature produced in this time 
is abundant. There are many modern essays, stories, poems, 
and plays, which are within the range of the boy’s back- 
ground. From them, he will be able to weigh new experi- 
ence, and feel new emotions. These books are written in his 
own language against backgrounds which, if not familiar, 
are at least inviting. They seem alive, vital. When he 
makes this approach to literature his taste for good books 
is unconsciously strengthened, and he is in a better mood, 
surer of success, in approaching the greater works, the 
classics. 

The average boy is a reader. He may read baseball. He 
may read the Sctentific American, Popular Mechanics, The 
American Boy, Saturday Evening Post, The Rover Boys, 
Snappy Stories; in fact, he may read anything. Like his: 
father, he finds American life an extremely busy, diverting, 
and rapid one. ‘Thirty years ago there were no telephones, 
movies, automobiles, radios, or jazz. These new factors have 
had their effect upon the mind of the average boy. They 
have speeded it up. They have created a mind that judges 
quickly and decisively, not always surely. They have created 
a mind that questions the useless study of the authors of 
the -past. 

The classics represent to the boy this dead past, something 
he is decidedly not interested in. He does not believe the 
teacher who tells him that these writings of by-gone years 
are of inestimable value to him to-day. <A cursory glance 
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at their cold pages, a contemptuous sniff, and young Mr. 
I-Know-Life casts them mentally in the discard, as items 
which have no practical value, and hence, no appeal. Ile 
then returns along the line of least resistance to that mass 
of trashy books whose qualities are entirely surface. hese 
writings depict a life that does not exist. ‘They strive to 
please by novelty of action and luridness of emotion. ‘hey 
arouse not a single worthy reaction. They help to confirm 
a lazy, passiye mind in its bad habits. 

In other words, whatever reading the modern youth does 
is modern. For that reason let us give him the best. Let 
us show him that literature can be enjoyed. Let him realize 
that he does not necessarily say farewell to pleasure, if he 
reads literature. Let us lead him from the unreality of Zane 
Gray, Robert Chambers, and the obvious plot stories of the 
popular magazines to the artistic accomplishments of Herges- 
heimer, Willa Cather, Sinclair Lewis, O. Henry, Mrs. Whar- 
ton, Masefield, Conrad, Bennett, Galsworthy, and the best 
modern poets and dramatists. 

Let us not give him standards which seem too distant and 
unattainable, but ones which he can put his hands on. For 
without standards in his reading a boy is like a ship with- 
out a rudder. He is going to no particular place, because 
he does not possess the means to steer him. These standards, 
however imperfect, are embodied in modern literature. They 
comprise beauty of language, power of imagination, and, most, 
important of all, truth to experience in interpretation of life. 


IV 


We like to think of the modern school as part and parcel 
of modern life. Everything connected with teaching is life. 
The secondary school for many boys is “Junior Life.” It 
must be articulated with “Senior Life.” Here comes modern 
literature as a powerful help in this preparation. With its 
use of familiar language, its background which the boy 
recognizes either from actual contact, or from sympathy with 
the author’s treatment of it, and its unfolding of modern 
problems, the appeal becomes direct and powerful. 

I spoke of modern problems as treated by modern liter- 
ature. These problems of everyday behavior, of political, 
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religious, and social conditions, are the very life of modern 
books. The authors are not concerned with the past or future 
of some individual; they deal with the daily joys, the sor- 
rows, the gropings of you, and me, and our schoolboy. In 
the class discussions of these problems, this boy is actively 
preparing himself for life. Those problems are his, now; 
to a much greater extent they are going to be his later. Don’t 
let him meet them unprepared. Is American civilization a 
thing to boast of ? Read Main Street. Has the working 
man been justified in his revolt? Read The Man with the 
Hoe. Is New England farm life too grim? Read Hthan 
Frome. Is the modern girl too self-centered? Read Tarx- 
ington’s Alice Adams. 

I will illustrate in detail my experience in teaching a mod- 
ern novel to boys of the eleventh grade. The story was Sin- 
clair Lewis’s Babbitt. For my part, although I could appre- 
ciate the author’s craftsmanship and the expressive picture 
that he had painted, I did not care for the story. It was 
too colorless. The class, however, “ate it alive.” In the first 
place, it lends itself admirably to the study of the realistic 
type of novel. Here are found splendid examples of plot, 
character, setting, and style. Furthermore, they met between 
its covers, scenes and characters which they recognized. They 
took particular delight in the photographic realism, often- 
times, to be sure, missing the satire. One boy questioned 
whether the honesty of the average business man was as 
low as that of Babbitt’s standard. Much discussion was im- 
mediately provoked. For the first time, for some of the boys 
at least, a searching ight was thrown on the material aspect 
of American civilization. 

Briefly summed up, the modern note in teaching literature 
can accomplsh much: it can provide a stimulus to read the 
classics; it can lead the boy from the reading of frothy books 
to the reading of worthwhile literature; it can establish 
usable literary standards, and it can be of great help in the 
interpretation of life. But I reiterate that one can read all 
the good modern literature printed, yet if it is not read in 
the light of modern thought and modern life, it will prove 
as valueless ‘as some of the dead tomes of the seventeenth 
century. The material may be either modern or ancient; 
the viewpoint must be modern. 
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